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1 88 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

as taking too much space, and better left therefore to larger treatises; and 
now that the larger histories disdain to present them, whence are they to 
become known? As a fact the present generation of young students shows 
itself very ill informed about them. Evidently the school library must still 
keep a copy of Arnold's History of Rome on its shelves. 

To recur, without further discussion, to Mr. Heitland's primary question, 
"Is another history — one like this — ^worth while ?" If the question had been 
asked before the book was actually written, the answer, we fear, ought to 
have been, "No, unless the field of modern discussion can be better mastered." 
But now that the book is written, its actual charms are so great that it wins 
a cordial welcome for itself, like some undesired infant. It is eminently a 
readable book. It has a straightforward simplicity and manliness of style 
that kindles and preserves interest, and attracts by its evident sincerity and 
its instinctive choice of essential aspects for depiction. As a work of final 
reference it must be used with caution. As a piece of organized historical 
composition it is most excellent. 

E. T. M. 



Petrarch's Letters to Classical Authors. Translated from the Latin 
with a Commentary. By Mario Emilio Cosenza. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. xiv+208. 

When Ovid pubUshed his Heroides or "Epistles of Heroines" he aroused the 
sjnnpathetic interest not alone of his own world but of generations of readers 
after him. This is due in part to the highly dramatic character of these pieces, 
but still more to the striking reaUsm produced by an apparently contempo- 
raneous account of far distant times and events by the actual participants in 
them. By this means a sense of intimacy on the part of the modern reader 
is established with those who are far removed in space, time, and circumstance. 
Petrarch, whose correspondence covered a wide range among the prominent 
men of his day, was attracted to include among those whom he addressed some 
of the great men of the far past as well, though from a somewhat different 
motive. How he fell into this habit of correspondence with the dead he him- 
self explains in his preface: 

Cicero, however, exhibits such weakness in his adversity [i.e., as revealed 
in his letters] that, although I am delighted with his style, I am oftentimes equally 

offended by his actions On reading these letters, I am soothed and ruffled 

at the same time. I could not restrain myself, and, indignation prompting me, 
I wrote to him as to a friend of my own years and time, regardless of the age which 
separated us. Indeed, I wrote with a familiarity acquired through an intimate 
knowledge of the works of his genius, and I pointed out to him what it was that 
offended me in his writings. This letter served as a precedent. Years later, on 
re-reading the tragedy entitled Octavia, the memory of the letter which I had 
addressed to Cicero prompted me to write to Seneca also. Thereafter, and as 
occasion offered, I addressed letters to Varro, Vergil, and others. 
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Without entering upon the letters themselves, it is enough to say that they 
contain criticisms of our classical authors of immense value to us, since they 
come frankly and fearlessly from one who was himself a deep student and 
an ardent lover of the classics, the greatest classicist of his time, and have to 
us all the realism of contemporaneous correspondence. 

We are, therefore, under the greater obligation to Doctor Cosenza for his 
work by which these letters are made immediately and easily available to 
English readers. In addition to the translated letters, he has given us an 
introduction, with the history of how the letters come to be written and 
pubUshed, and extensive and illumining notes on each letter. The trans- 
lator's own purpose in these notes he has himself stated: 

The notes have been made as detailed as seemed necessary and consistent 
with the character of each. Some of the quotations from the original sources, 
or from translations, may appear somewhat lengthy at first glance. In all 
instances, however, it has been deemed quite essential to reproduce in the mind 
of the reader the condition and the attitude of Petrarch's mind. Only in this 
way do many brief expressions and poignant allusions of Petrarch become per- 
fectly clear. 

F. J. Miller 
The Universitv or Chicago 



Dead Letters. By Maurice Baring. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. xiii+243. 

Following the example of Petrarch, Andrew Lang, in 1886, published his 
volume of Letters to Dead Authors, in which he discourses familiarly with, or 
rather to, some of the great authors of the past. 

And now comes Maurice Baring with his Dead Letters, dead only in that 
the people by whom and to whom these are supposed to have been written 
are long since dead; for the letters themselves are uncommonly quick and 
alive with interest both in style and in content. These were originally pub- 
lished serially in the Morning Post, as the author states in his dedicatory pref- 
ace. Nearly half of the book is devoted to letters dating from ancient classical 
times; while the remaining part is filled with epistles ranging aU the way from 
the days of King Arthur to so modem a date as a scant year ago. It is the 
first half, then, which will be of special interest to classical readers. 

Glancing through these pages, we find ourselves absorbed in the private 
advices from Mycenae and Troy covering a period from just before to imme- 
diately after the Trojan War, through the correspondence of Clytemnestra, 
Aegisthus, Helen, Agamemnon, and others. It is amazing how human these 
shadowy beings become. If they lose some of the dignity which enshrouds 
the heroic figures of antiquity, they certainly gain much in reality. We find 
in another letter Clodia writing like any modern gossip to a friend, tell- 
ing of the outrageous conduct of Catullus at her dinner party, to which. 



